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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 



COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 




THE DEATH OF RUPERT BROOKE 

*5^T is fitting to pause a moment over this symbol 
of the waste of war. The young poet who died 
of sunstroke on an English cruiser in the 
Dardanelles was the finest flower of the race. 
He was not only a poet of high achievement 
and higher promise, but a rare spirit; not only a rare spirit, 
modest, noble-minded, but, in Mr. Yeats' phrase, "the 
most beautiful young man in England." One of the men 
fittest to survive and give his strength and beauty to the 
race is cut down in his proud youth by that ruthless gigantic 
harvester, modern war. One fallen soldier more, one of 
millions fallen or doomed, that mediaeval-minded monarchs 
may try out their illusions with embattled armies. 

A year ago Rupert Brooke passed through this country 
on his way home from the south seas. I remember my first 
sight of him. For some foolish reason one hardly dares 
speak of a living man as beautiful, but when death stiffens 
flesh to marble no casual smile can mock at the word or deny 
the thrill. Here was "lyric Apollo" indeed, as if freshly 
made at the dawn of time, and sent to our modern world 
with a message from the old gods. 

However, he was quite unaware of any special divinity; 
indeed, a somewhat wide acquaintance with poets has rarely 
shown me one who rated himself and his work so modestly. 
In July he sent from England the poem, Retrospect, which 
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Poetry printed last October, and the final lines of which 

now seem premonitory: 

O haven without wave or tide! 
Silence, in which all songs have died! 
Holy book, where hearts are still! 
And home at length under the hill ! 
O mother quiet, breasts of peace, 
Where love itself would faint and cease I 

infinite deep I never knew, 

1 would come back, come back to you, 
Find you, as a pool unstirred, 

Kneel down by you, and never a word, 

Lay my head, and nothing said, 

In your hands, ungarlanded ; 

And a long watch you would keep; 

And I should sleep, and I should sleep! 

Then came the war. In October the poet, who had 

joined the second naval brigade, wrote from the royal naval 

barracks, Chatham: 

I'm afraid I shan't do anything more while the war lasts; 
and we expect it 'to go on at least a year more, probably two. 
Afterward I hope to start again. I've been having a great time 
(and a terrible one, in a way). We, the Naval Brigade, went to 
Antwerp for the last part of the siege. I'll never forget the 
sight of hundreds of thousands of refugees, — white, desperate, 
stunned creatures. There can never have been a nation so 
wronged and tortured in European memory. . . . 

Shelter the refugee muses for a time. Europe is no place 
for them. 

Good luck to you! 

The next letter brought the war sonnets printed in our 
April number. "One, perhaps two, are goodish," the poet 
wrote; "I doubt if I have time to write any more before I 
go out again." 

In printing the sonnets I felt some regret that they cele- 
brated the old illusions. War, to this young poet-soldier, 
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was glorified by the romantic glamour which, as it has been 
made mostly by the arts, must be stripped off by the arts if 
war is to become as archaic and absurd tomorrow as duelling 
is today. So long as men think war beautiful, nations will 
arm and fight; and since, from the dawn of time, the arts 
have taught that war is beautiful, so from this hour of the 
most deadly and unjustifiable of wars, they must begin to 
teach the world the glory of heroic life, the beauty of per- 
sistent and devoted service, and the infinite generosity of 
modern science, modern civilization, in the multiform oppor- 
tunities it offers for heroism. 

However, all the pathetic beauty of the old ideal was 
incarnate in this young poet and ensainted by his death. He 
is archetypal of the millions upon millions of proud young 
men who have gone singing to their death on the world's 
battlefields, obscure pawns in mighty games played for ends 
they never questioned. That he died of sunstroke is perhaps 
the more symbolic; it allies him the more closely with those 
Homeric heroes whom some god wrapped in golden mist and 
bore from the bloody field. And so on his fair young brow 
let us place the ancient laurel, and bear him, "like a soldier," 
to his tomb. 

Young, beautiful, he went singing to the wars, 
But the bright sungod would not have it so: 

While dreadnoughts hurled the iron bolts of Mars, 
Apollo called — how could he choose but go? 

H.M. 
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